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POLITICAL, 
The Press. 


In ancient, and comparatively barbarous times, it was the custom 
to proscribe obnoxious men, by the forfeiture of their Estates, im- 
prisonment, and the loss of life. This kind of proscription obtained 
among the Romans; and has even been practised in Great Britain, 
with that tyrannical rancor of savage despotism peculiar to that arro- 
gant and profligate nation. 

As society refines, however, the same vindictive passions, are grati- 
fied in a more indirect, and less violent mode. Proscription does not 
then cease ; it only assumes more equivocal forms, and works in secret 
channels. A man obnoxious to Government, or to a faction, or an as- 
piring Demagogue, is not now, in the U, States, cast into prison, hi- 
goods forfeited, and his life endangered, by the perjured accusation: 
of hired informers. But he is destroyed in a manner different to be 
sure and equally effectual, though not so violent. He is branded and 

roscribed by slanderous imputatiuns; and Caéumny is made to per 
‘orm the office of the assassin, never remitting in its malignant indus. 
try, ull his destruction is accomplished. And this too, is the cours: 
pursued by the highest and richest classes enly. By those, who while 
they calumniate, profess an abhorrence of oe and turn with »:- 
fected disgust from the bare thought of a libel. It is their cunning 
policy, to appear to be incapable of this horrid ogre, in order that 
they may the more successfully, hunt down the @retched victims of 
their venomous calumny; for calumny to succeed must wear the co- 
fours of Truth, or it recoils with double infamy upon the profligate 
author. 

Where faction is contending for power, or rival chiefs are struggling 
to obtain the same office, the imputation of slander will be made by all 
parties, and all writers, against their opponents, with very little regard 
to the truth of the allegation, In such cases, all attempts of one ri- 
val to disparage another, are stigmatized by the adverse side, as libels 
andcalumnies. So thataccording to all parties, there is no ‘Truth be 
longing to any of them; except that, which encircles the brightest 
perfections, as a wreath of glory to twine round their own brows. 

Calumny, is generally a weapon, most used by those who most pre- 
tend to abhor it. Old maids are always the first to exclaim against 
slander; and old hoary-headed Libellers, are as certain t8 be most for- 
ward, ia expressing their abhorrence of calumny. The most fastidi- 
ous person | ever met with upon this score, was an antiquated pimp 
of all parties, whose life had been passed in writing Libels for alighe 
Journals of Great Britam and the United States; and who had justly 
purchased an old age of—proseription—by his volumimoys aspersions 
of the most illustrious patriots in America, 

Where the press is free, there will always be an outcry raised 
against its licentiousness, and calumny. This ts, perhaps, necessary to 
keep it in some kind of check, and restrain its propensity to indecorum. 
But the cant of Ca’umny, is equally »s contemptible 4s the cant of 
Criticism ; and more pernicious, because it is the cloak assumed by 
Libellers under which to assassinate by its venom, the highest merit 
and genius. 

Certain parties and ranks exist in every country, who thinking 
themselvesexulted above the reach of censure, deem all exposures of 
their follies and vices, to be a violation ot decorum ; and accordingly, 
cry out slander, at every promulgation of truth. In Great Britain, if 
the King’s profligate course of lite is hinted at in the publie journals, 
tas mediately pronounced to be ecurrilevs—it ts scandalous—it is 





alibel {tis the same with any of the nobility. The scandal lies in 
revealing the vice, not in the perpetration of it. This imagination ot 
exemption from all censure, for all crimes, is a priviledge which only 
exists in the fancy, conjured up by vanity and pride. It begins to 
spread among a certain opulent rant, even in the U. States. But here 
it never will succeed. It is spurious, and repugnant to reason; it 1s 
anti-republican, and incompatible with the genius of our free institu- 
tions, Breac ies of decorum, even, may very decogously be publicly 
rebuked ; but violations of morality and justice, of humanity and truth, 
it is the bounden duty of every citizen to chastise. Rome without o 
Press, had her Cenzors, but a Free Press is the legal Censor of a free 
country, 

The Licentiousness of the Press, ii is admitted by all parties should 
ve restrained ; but the opinion differs as tc what constituted licentious- 
ness. If an aristocracy leem themselves priviledged to commit folly 
and crime, without the danger of having 1t exposed ;—why, they will 
adjudge the Press licentious, when it is only moral. If men in pow- 
©: conceive their conduct to be privileged from scrutiny, why they too, 
will pronounce it licentious, when it is in the appropriate exercise ot 
its most salutary functions. Something more stable, than the interést- 
ed opinions of those whose conduct is open to reprehension, must be 

he test and criterion of this licentiousness. And nothing but the 
Law, can be this criterion. Prove a man injured by the Press, and 
the Law indemnihes him. But when you control the Press 4y opinion, 
every man’s suspicion becomes a restraint; and the Inquisition be- 
comes virtually revived, in a shape the most appalling of all —— 
ble forms—the most formidable to Liberty, and the most fatal to hap- 
piness, By the Law every calumny is a Libel; and the law is too 
comprehensive, to exclude the most trifling injury a man may suffer. 

In the cant about calumny, to which aie alluded, it will be ob- 
vious from what we have said, that nothing should be termed a cal- 
umny, for which the Law will not give redress, If the law gives re- 
dress the injury is cancelled by the indemnity. 

Of that indefinable and visionary restraint over the Press, called 
courtesy, or Politeness, we sliall say very little; because we lave neve: 
experienced its benefits ourselves, and have ever found it a purtias 
rule, which only operated ene way ‘Kyery man is the champion of the 
Politeness of the Press; he wishes all to be polite and decorous fo 
himself, but never thinks of repaying the courtesy, when he hasa 
chance of assailing his opponent. This control is too visionary and 
ioo partial, to be admitted. We have seen the grossest ridaldry anc 
blackguardism, stream from the columns of one of the cleanest profes 
ing journals of the city; and vice versu, we have beheld a polite for 
pearance from a paper styled the calumniating journal, This, there- 
fore, is but atrick to cheat the credulous; for we have invariabl: 
fo ad, that those who preach most about a ventiemaniy manner of writ- 
ing, are most guilty of dlackguardism, ‘ 

There is to be found always in a liberal mind and an enlightened 
judgment, a sense of propriety which will moderate the asperity of 
of opposition, and disarm anger of its violence and acrimony. Fey 
are found wanting in this particular; and it is preferable to preserve 
Liberty at the occasional expense of individual feeling, than to induce 
Tyranny by silence, or the cold rules of extreme caution. 


THE AFFINITY OF MONARCHY WITH DEMOCRACY! 
Tue unceasing exertions of the’ fristocratic Federalists, through the 
channel of their agent, Mr Walsh, to assimilate every thing in this 
country, to the practices, customs, and doctrines that prevail in Eng- 
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land, is becoming too bold and undisguised to want proof, and too no- 
torious not to be known to every dabbler in politics, There are cer- 
tain daring and flagitious innovations, however, which we did not sup- 
pose even the unprincipled bardihood and unblushing insolence of 
that Editor, would have ventured to propose to the American Public. 
It is bad enough, to be sure, to see it solemnly settled and deliberate- 
ly promulged, as « general system of action, that every thing English, 
in Politics, Commerce, and national economy, should be imitated as 
models for American Statesmen. But here, we charitably concluded, 
the folly and iniquity of the Aristocrats would end. We never ex 

pected, that the Paper Credit S;stem, which aims to banish the pre- 
cious metals, and force the circulation of Bank Bills, would be recom- 
mended to our adoption, because Lord Custlereagh concludes it to be 
the best measure to favour the stock jobvers, and grind with oppres- 
sion the productive classes of Great Britain. Yet such is the com- 
plexion of the advice given by the Aristocratic Journal of Mr, Walsh 
of the 14th current.—Now when we consider that the Editor of that 
paper, is the faithful scribe and zeslous champion of that many-head- 
ed Monster, miscalled the JVational Bank; we may reasonably sup- 
pose that his squintings towards the suspension of Specie Payments, are 
not wholly disconnected with the specie exigencies of the Great Po. 
litical Machine here —But let us see how he reasons upon this sub- 


ject, of assimilating our policy to that of the old and worn out Lecher 


of Europe. 

“ We have made, says that Editor, an extract from a speech of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, delivered in the British House of Commons 
on the 30th April, ona subject, the currency of England, in which the 
United States have a considerable interest, as, indeed, they have, from 
their extensive commercial relations with her, and the affinity of their 
institutions to hers, in all important changes of her public economy.” 

Now how have the U. S. a considerable interest in the currency of 
England? Are we bound ip fall into the necessities of her rotten ani 
antiquated system of Taxation, Funded Debt, and Paper Credits ? 
Are we bound to suspend, or facilitate the emission of the Metals, at 
the nod of My Lord Castlereagh ? Is the Bank of England to curtail, 
or extend our Discounts, according to the pressure uncer which she 
labours to produce and maintain a metallic standard? If not, how, let 
us be informed, have we “a considerable interest in the currency of 
England?” Such language is absolute burlesque, It is the mere cant 
of English Aristocracy, to bring round the old tory principles of the 
days ot Jolin Adams. The argument that would prove this considera 
ble interest, through our commercial relations, is a very forced, «nd 
far-t. ich d one, indeed. It is well known, that whatever may be th 
currency of England, it never can affect our commercial interests The 
course of our trade leads us to export the Metals to England, but neve: 
to import them. The influence of her currency is exclusively locud ; 
and whatever is her currency, will always purchase her Manuf: res 
with equal advantage to the American merchant. Her royal Pup 
Credits hav« no value bevond her cliff bounds coasts. As tothe affini- 
ty of cur institutions to hers, as far as it obtains, every friend to Liver) 
must deplore ic ; but thank God! tus affinity 1s not so great as the dis- 
tended imagination of the Royal E:itor. has pictured ut. It is not so 
great as to cause any imitation on our part, any adoption of her Cas- 
tlereagh plans, or Londonderry improvements. We must be excused 
for not always recollecting that the Lord has become a Marquis Our 
affections do not lead us that way. 

We ure confident the People require no dissuasives, to keep them 
from falling into the slough of British Corruption, prepared for them 
by this gentle and insinuating Aristocrat. Attempts of this kind can 
only induce their scorn and detestation. 


PENNSYLVANIA POLITICS. 


Tue politics of this state, like those of the Union, are at present in- 
volved in chaos and uncertainty. From the pusillanimous policy of an 
imbecile Governor, too weak to devise, and too timid to be responsi- 
ble, Parties have been prostrated, without substituting in their place, 
amore beneficial centre of action, or a stronger impylse of public 
utility. Political opinions and discussions seem to have wholly evap- 
orited, in the inert and dead policy of a spiritless Administration, 
equally devoid of energy, wisdom, or resources. The adhererts of 
the Governor have even become ashamed to defend him; his friends 
have not the impudence to applaud him, and his enemies have too 
much magnanimity mingled with compassion, to raise the rod of fia- 

elation against the shadowy outlines of a non-entity. Amidst this 
ifeless, cheerless and solitary Desert of political sentiment, none can 
anticipate the fate of Pennsylvania, or project the means of raising 
her from this woeful degradation. The Governor must, it seems gb 
creeping on, to the expiration of his term ; and as the afflictions under 
which we now languish, do not admit of an immediate remedy, we 
must tura our attention to Ais successor This is now the at point 
to be decided ; and we hope it will be decided wisely, It is not now 





too early, for the people to cast about, and give their attention to suita- 
ble Candidates, while the lessons derived trom former errers ts still 
fresh on their minds. Le’ them beware of all men, who steer between 
two parties, like Hiester : or belong equally to two, of opposite prin- 
ciples ; or who once were Fedegalisis. but are now changed, to Repub- 
licans. Such men will deceive ail sides, and benefit none, while they do es- 
sential mischief to the State. Whoever the Candidate may be, let him 
be « uniform, unwavering, and consistent Democrat; and if he is no 
Lawyer, so much the better; for Lawyers have become the Moths of 
‘he Siate, as well as the Union. But if we must have a Lawyer, let 
us have one, whose mind has been weaned irom the British Constitu- 
tron, and English Law Preced. nts; «4 has had no concern in, and 
has no attachment to- the National Band that ocious and disgusting 
ape of John Bull’s worst corruption — there is another description of 
characters, however, which are equally to be avoided, although they 
profess democracy. We allude to such as attach themselves, for de 

cency, to the ristocracy —Let no such men be trusted; for they will 
deceive the People.—This is the whole sum of the interest we have 
in the Candidates--we only wish ‘hem to be sincere and zealous De- 
mocrats, free from the guile of English politics, or the pollution of 
Aristorratic associations. Let us have no such Candidates as favour Mr. 
Calhoun, whose bosom friends are the Libell. rs of American insiutu- 
tions and character; Enghshmen by birth: Aristocrats by principle, 
and thedevoted champions of the King, the Lords, and the Commons. 


THE NEXT GOVERNOR, 

Is, it seems, to be a Calhoun man. This we are sorry to hear for 
many reasons. First—because in that case, he must be an English 
Ari stocrat—2nd. because he will wear the mask of Republicansinm— 
3d. because he will resemble his present Excellency—4th be cuuse 
he will be a champion of tie English Bank-—and the English system 
of Nutional Debt and stuckjobbing—S \\. because he willcurs he > ate 
Without ben fitting the cause of Mr Calhoun! Thisis one side o! the 
picture The o'er is—that the Fideralists mean to support Dr. Leib 
the inspector of bark tor Governor; 0 ihe uncderstending, that Mr Jos. 
Hemphill sivaii ve his Secretary, and upon the retirement of tue Dr. 
unite (he votes of both parties, who will then chant ogether the glo- 
rious and sublime anthem of “ KINs, LoRDS, AND commons !”” 


5.¢ C\LHOUN 

The determined tone of insolent dictation, held by the 
particular champions of this gentleman, and the Presses 
which he has subsidized, calls for the special attention of 
the People. What think ye! Democratie Citizens of Penn- 
sylvania! You are told that you must vote for this Na- 
bob of the South, the Father of the Bank and Army sys- 
tem of English corruption; that Mr. Findlay the late 
Governor has so/d your votes at Washington, by who/e- 
sale—that the State is Pledged for your suflrages to him 
and him only ! Mr. Calhoun was, to be sure, born and bred 
among the S/ave Drivers of the South. But is this any 
reason that he should buy our votes in a mass, as he would 
a drove of Negroes ; or is it any reason, that his Presses 
should attempt to Drive the People of Pennsylvania, to 
support him against their judgments and their consciences ? 
We hope the time has not arrived, when the puny pen of 
a puny scribbler, aided by the hereditary cunning of an 
intriguing attorney, shall deprive the people of the free- 
d$m of opinion, and lead them by the nose as if void of 
reason. We hope to see the people resent this insult and 
indignity as becomes them ; ifthey do not, why they may 
as well proclaim at once, that they have appointed such 
and such an Editor to think and act for them. 

After all, who is this Candidate that the People are thus 
kept in such feverish agitation about? Why, forsooth, a 
young Lawyer just turned in his 30th year; whom in- 
trigue placed in the Department of War. And who, 
since his appointment, has been convicted of more follies, 
more ignorance of Military affairs, and more misdemean- 
ors of office, than any other member of the Cabinet. Who 
has placed his Favourites in office, and given them the 
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Contracts of government, in open defiance of Democracy, 
the laws, and decorum. Miz is not the only favourite 
who disgraced his Master. If these Don Quixot’s will 
provoke the disclosure of facts, they must hold themselves 
responsible for their self-rebuke. The time has not yet 
come, for a complete dissection of their /do/, unless they 
force it. 

A_HINT FOR THE BIOGRAPHER OF J. C, CALHOUN. 

In the year 18—, Mr. J. C. Calhoun was surprized as 
well as highly gratified and delighted, to recognize in the 
lobby of the House of Representatives, his old and familiar 
friend. S ; an English gentleman of high-toned tory 
Politics, who cherished the most thorough hatred of free 
institutions, and held in marked contempt the Democratic 
rights of American Citizens. The meeting was deemed 
equally fortunate and happy on both sides, and recalled 
recollections of former confidential interchange of political 
sentiments, peculiarly a source of pleasure to those two 
adherents of British ristocracy. One wanted a friend, 
who could respond his opinions and sympathize in his de- 
testation of representative government ;—the other, not 
oppressed by fortune, was equally desirous of renewing a 
friendship that promised an auspicious change of circum- 





stances.—The cordiality of their greeting was only equal- | 


led by their subsequent demonstrations of ardent affection. 
S—— had been the ca/umniator of the most illustrious 
chiefs of the Democratic party. Mr. Calhoun at first start- 
ed at the peri/ of sueh a renewed intimacy. But he was 
resolved to sacrifice every thing to the gratification of 
his darling opinions. Besides, he admired genius too much, 
not to take it by the hand, in defiance of the world’s scorn : 
and although that genius was absorbed in the scandalizing 
and degradation of Republican principles, and Democratic 
Representative Government, yet did he venture to grati- 
fy his hearts congenial throbs, in the open face of day, and 
on the public theatre of the Capitol. Taking to his bo- 
som the Libeller of the United States and Democracy, 
he testified by unequivocal proof his ardent attachment to 
the sacred cause of Liberty, and his entire devotion to De- 
mocracy and the People. We state this incident in the 
life of Mr. Calhoun, as furnishing conclusive evidence of 
his irresistible claims to the Presidency ; and of his being 
admirably qualified, hy such sentiments, to be the object 
of choice with a Democratic People—who love England 
and ristocracy better than their own country. 


GOVERNOR CLINTON, 
From the Ohio Spy of May 25. 

“We know Mr. Clinton only as a public man, His reputation as 
an accomplished statesman was established, while we were yet in our 
cradles—ihe ung: nerous and unmuanly attacks of his enemies have ser- 
ved to raise him in our este«m, to convince us of the superiority of his 
talents, and the purity of his character. His exertions to elevate the 
institutions of his native state, and the rank she now sustains from his 
enlarged course of policy, furnish proud monuments of his attachment 
to the permanent happiness of his fellow-cilizens. We cannot doubt 
but the electors of Ohio will give him their undivided support for the 
next presidency.” 


THE FEDERAL SCH" ME FRUSTRATED. 
The obstinacy with which the calumniators of Mr. Jef- 
ferson persist in misrepresenting the transaction of the Bill, 
remitted by him from Cowes, to Grand and Co. at Paris, 





for negociation, is perfectly characteristic of men, who sa- 
crifice all truth, as well as decorum, in the gratification of 
their party passions and rancorous malignity. Even the 
Native of Virginia has done no more than make a false 
and unsupported allegation of the fact ; he adduces no proof 
of Mr. Jeflerson having received the proceeds of the Bill 
in Europe ; but he asserts it, and supports his assertion on- 
ly, by presumptive inferences. Against this presumption 
and conjecture of an anonymous Libeller, we have the 
uniform integrity, and unblemished reputation of Mr. Jef- 
ferson through a long life of public service ; and his solemn 
refutaiion of the charge, in his honourable old age, while 
almost quivering between a terresterial and a better exist- 
ence.—When we consider the circumstances under which 
this charge is brought forward; and reflect upon the cha- 
racter of the assailant, and the illustrious personage whom 
he calumniates ; together with the intrinsic insignificance 
of the whole transaction, we cannot but infer, that private 
malice, not public utility, has been the moving impulse of 
the instigators of those, who so clamourously proclaim a 


-peculation against the first patriot of the Republic. 


To put all discussion, however, to resi forever, Mr. Jef- 
ferson has condescended to confute, in a second Letter, 


the malignant libel of the Native of Virginia ; and has 


furnished documents, that must be allowed conclusive by 
his most bitter opponent. Here the scene of calumny 
must close; and we do not regret, that posterity has been 
put in possession, of the wicked devices of the Federal par- 
ty, to rise to power, upon the ruins of the reputation of 
our most distinguished citizens, through her barefaced sys 
tem of mendacity and defamation. 


THE NEXT PRESIDENT. 

Ir is now generally perceived and acknowledged, that the three or 
four young gentlemen, who move the springs of the Calhoun Gazette 
near the Post-office, have completcly failed in their atiemp:,'o make 
the next president, It is now candidly confessed, that Mr. Calhoun 
has lost ground, before the commencement of the contest ; and that 
the People of Pennsylvania especially have shown a decided aversion, 
0 have an English Politician forced upon them for Presid. n:, by one 
Newspaper ! This would, indeed, be Liberty and Independence with a 
vengeance! If Mr. Calhoun and the late Mr. Dallas, were bosom 
friends at Washington, and joint contrivers in the English scheme of 
the National Bank and Army System—why, it may be a very good rea- 
son for the posterity of those gentlemen to hold that friendship in sa- 
cred recollection ;—-but it is far from being even a bad reason (for it is 
none atall!) why Mr. Calhoun should be President of theUnited St ves, 
There is something altogether too arbitrary and indecent, in this fore- 
ing a man upon the people, to be tolerated ; and we are convinced, the 
Democrats of Pennsylvania have too much spirit and independence, to 
bow their necks to the yoke—even to the yoke of the press—which 
may play the tyrant as despotically as a Persian king, or his ambitious 
Satrap. 

if we recollect rightly, it was Mr. Calhoun who proposed that the 
Capital of the Bank should be riery Mintions !! and its other features 
modelled precisely from the Charter of the Bank of England. 

When the people call to mind, that every dollar of tuis bank, forms 
an indirect tax upon their property ; and subjects them to a power, 
greater and superior to that of the Constitution, and Federal govern. 
ment itself, they will perceive the necessity of refusing their confi- 
dence to a man, who when but a Legislator, so grossly abused the 
trust confided to him Ly the people. 

We do not, however, mean to discuss the merits and faults of Mr. 
Calhoun in this place. We mean simply to call the attention of the 
people to the singular and extraordinary fact, thot one newspaper out 
of the hundreds in the Union, edited by three or four indiscreet young 
men, is res»lved to make a President for the people of the whole Uni- 
tel States '—And the people of Pennsylvanta are told, that they must 
submit to this nomination! This is indeed the power of the press ; but 
it is an arbitrary and insolent stretch of power, which ought to pros. 
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trate those, who thus attempt to prostrate the People ; and we doubt 
not will give rise to a salutary re-action of opinion, among the Repub- 
licans of Pennsylvania, 


CABINET CANDIDATES. 


We rejoice to perceive, the opinion is fast spreading 
through the country, that it would be the wisest course 
for the People, to leave out all the members of the Cabi- 
net, in the question of the next Presidency ; and save the 
Republic in future from losing the important duties of the 
Secretary’s, for four years out of eight ; when the fever of 
intrigue incapacitates them for official duty.—We little 
expected the concurrence of Zhe Democratic Press in 
this measure ; but we are glad to see he is becoming sick 
of Caucuses, and Caucus Candidates! Let us have no 
more Presidents trained at the Court of St. James ; and 
no more Governors who are the puppets of the Jesuits— 
hehind the scenes. ‘“* You know Pm your Priest, and 
your conscience is mine.” Vide Old Song. 


ie 


For the Columbian Observer. 
Messrs. Eprtors, 
By inserting the enclosed in your Journal, you will 
oblige 
Yours, &c. 


_ 


Eusesius. 


Of objections founded on the account of the creation sufifio- 
sed to br given by Moses. 


In England, geological disquisitions are manifestly trammeled by 
the influence of the priesthood of that country, Men of science dif. 
fer from the Mosaic chronology and cosmogony, with hesitation, such 
as Dr Kidd and Dr. Knight. Others such as Dr. Richardson, Mr. 
Townsend, and M Kirwan; think themselves obhged to preserve 
their orthodoxy ai all events, and to force their facts into a conformity 
with the Mosaic account. 

in this city of Philadeiphis, I am not the only lecturer on scientific 
subjects who has felt the efiect of clerical interference. I have hac 
the question put to me so frequently, “how does your opinion 
agree with the account given by Moses?” That I am compelled 
in self defence to meet this difficulty in all its strength. I have 
had repeated and practical experience, that the interference of 
the clergy in questions of science, is always for the purpose of 
suppressing, and not of promoting knowledge : and on the point now 
before us, | feel it absolutely necessary, that those gentlemen and I, 
should understand one another. 

I say then, that the five books called the Pentateuch, viz. Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy, contain undeviable 
evidence that they were not, and could not have been written by Mo- 
ses : that they are the compilation of some unknown person : unknown 
as to the country where he lived, the time when he lived, his name, 
age, and profession. 

The objections I propose to make to these books, are not entirely 
my own: I find them partly in the tractatus theologico-politicus of Spi- 
rosa: partly in the Dudia evangelica of Spanheim : partly retailed in 
the Histoire critique du wteux testament of Pere Simon: and partly in 

. the first volume of Recherches nonuelles sur histoire ancienne to which 
tam (partly indebted.) Ihave penned these objections with the 
Bible before me; and I have taken care to verify by reference to that 
book, the facts stated. Of the conclusions from those facts, the rea- 
der must judge for himself. I present them, not for the purpose of 
needless ‘lisputation, but in sincere and anxious desire to discover 
truth if I can, and to defend what appears to me after labourious in- 
vestigation, deserving of that name, 

1, In the 34th ch. of Deut. v. 5, 6. It is said Moses the servant of 
the Lord died there in the land of Moab, according to the word of 
the Lord: and he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over 
against Beth peor, but no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto this day. 

It is manifest, Moses could not have written this account of his own 
death and burial. 

The phrase, “ even unto this day,” implies a considerable time past 
between the event narrated, and this narration of it. This is not a 


—- 


bouk ; for it is so often repeated, that it is interwoven with the book 
— Thus, 3 Deut. 14. “unto this day, Gen. xxii. 14. even to this 
ay. 
2. 34 Deut. 10. And there arose not a prophet since in Isracl like 
unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face. Compare this with 
1 Sam. ch. 9. v. 9. Before time in Israel, when a man went to enquire 
of God, thus he spake, Come and let us go to the Seer: for he that 
is now called a prophet, was before-time called aScer. S., Samuel 
in the 19th verse of the same chapter, says, ] am the Seer. This ap- 
pellation of Seer, continued in use till after the time of David, who 
calls Gad, Seer, not Prophet. Now, as Moses throughout the Penta- 
teuch, is called Prophet, and not Seer, the Pentateuch must have 
been compiled by some one accustomed to the term Prophet, after 
Seer had gone out of use : that is, after the time of David, 
3. Rut the Pentateuch must have been compiled by some person 
who probably lived even later: 36 Gen. 31. And these are the Kings 
that reigned in the land of Edom, defore there reigned any King over 
the children of Israel. ‘Lhe compiler therefore, lived afier Kings were 
common in Israci, 
4. Moses was no! permitted to cross the river Jordan : he was per- 
mitted to ascend mount Pisgah, and view the promised land before 
he died, but he never entered :t. 3 Deut. 27 4 Deut. 21, 22. 34 
Deut. ?, 2,5 
But the compiler of the Pentateuch lived on the other side of Jor- 
dan, in the promised land: for he speaks of the country where the 
transactions of Moses happene:!, and where Moses lived, as beyond 
Jordan—on the other side of Jordan. See the 4th chap. of Deut. 
throughout. Our translators aware of the objection, have wiitully 
mis-translated the original wich means the other side, b\ this side. 
The oviginal is. Bewgeber Leyarden the other side: the vulgate 
translation of St Jerom, is rans Jordanum: the Greek of the Septua- 
gint is wsgav rev sogSavov. 
§ 6 Exod.v 3. And God spake unto Moses and said unto him, 
Iam the Lord; and | appeared unto Avraham, unto Isaac, and unto 
Jacob, by the name of God Almighty, but by my name Jenovan was 
1 net known to them, 
The compiler forgot himself either in the preceding passage, or in 
the following, 22 Gen. 15 And Abraham called the name of tat 
place Jehovah Jireh ; as it is sai! to this day, in “he mount of the Lord 
it shali be seen. Also in the 4th ch. 26 v. of Genesis, Then men be- 
gan to cal! upon the name of Jehovah. 

G 14 Gow. 14. Abrohum purcied them unto Dun. Now, there was 
no city named Dan, till in the time of the Judges; the tribe of Dan 
having surprized’ and destroyed Laish, they built a city and called it 
Dan. 18 Judges, 27—29 The book of Genesis therefore, was not 
written till after the time of the Judges. 

7. 12 Genesis 6. And Abraham p.ssed through the land unto the 
place of Sichem, unto the plains of Moreh. And the Canaanite with 
them in the land: the original and older versions have it, and the Ca- 
naanite was then in the land. In conformity whereto, is 13 Genesis, 
7. And the Canaanite and the Perisite dwelled then in the land. 

Now the Canaanites were not driven out till the time ot Joshua: 
therefore the Compiler of these books lived after the Canaanites were 
driven out. 

8.2 Deut. 12. The Horims also dwelt in Seir aforetime, but the 
children of Esau succeeded them, when they had destroved them 
from before them, and dwelt in their stead ; as Isruel did unto the land 
of his possession whieh the Lord gave unto them: wut Israel did not 
dweli in the land of his possession which the Lord had given him, un- 
til after the victories of Joshua. The compiler therefore, live when 
Israel was in peaceable Possession of what Aad been the land of Ca- 
naan. 

9. It is strange that no mention or allusion to these five books of 
Moses, can be found either in the book of Joshua, or of Judges, or in 
the two books of Samuel, or in the early part of the Books of Kings or 
Chronicles, until the time of Josias about 850 years after the Aight 
from Egypt! 

Solomon preserved the tables of the Law, but not a word is men- 
tioned in his day, or in the histories of his reign, of these five books 
of Moses. When Hilkiah the Priest found them, not a man among 
the Jews, high or low, learned or unlearned pretended to have any 
knowledge of them except the prophetess Huldah who adopted her 
exhortations to his views and wishes, as is manifest from the narra- 
tion. 

That a book of such size, of such importance, the work of the na- 
tional Law-giver, should be unnoticed and unknown for upwards of 
800 years, is absolutely incredible, had it really existed, previous to 
the time of its discovery. 

10. Moses appears to have written the following works : 





splitary passage that might have been interpolated at the end of the 


a. An account of the two and forty journeys of the Israelites out of 
Egypt, comprised in the 32d chapter of Numbers. 
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b. The book of the Law, which the Levites were ordered to read to 
the people every seventh year at the feast of the Tabernacles. 31. 
Deut. 11 This Law seems to have been, the curses contained in 
27 Deut 14, &c. 

c. The ten commandments written on the two tables of stone. 5 
Deut. 6 and 10 Deut. 3, 34 Exod. 1, &c. This seems to have been 
the same, with the commandments mentioned in 24 Exod. 3 &c.: 
except that in one of the passages Jehovah is said to have written 
them, on the stone tables, and in the account in Exodus, Moses is 
said tohave written them. At any rate, they were short, for Mo. 
ses appears to have detailed them to the people in the morning, 
and to have written the mafterwards on the same day 24 Exod. 3. 4. 

d, It should seem also that Moses kept an account of the battles in 
which the children of israel were engaged during his time : for the 
compiler of the Pentateuch, refers to some such account under 
the title of the book of the wars of the Lord. 17 Exod. 14. 2! Num- 
bers, 14. But this is uncertain, for the book of the wars of the 
Lord, is manifestly cited as extant by the Compiler of the Penta 
teuch, who could not have been Moses, from the explanatory notes 
added in verses 13, 14, and 15; which were unnecessary if written 
by Moses. 

e. Moses 1s said to have written the Song in 32 Deut. see 31 Deut. 
22. The book of the Law mentioned in v, 24 of the same Chapter, 
must have been the same already noticed in (b and c. 

Ailthe other exhortations uf Moses in the Pentateuch, are detailed 
to us as having been spoken by Moses, but not written. 

Now, L say the Pentateuch could not have been written by him: 
for the people were to be instructed in the commandments of God, 
and the exhortations of Moses, not by copies of a book <istributed 
that they could read themselves, but by having these commandments 
periodically read to them by the priests and Levites; so that they must 
necessarily have been short and concise. 

A people constantly engaged in wars with their neighbours, slaves to 
the Egyptians, then slaves for 8 years under Kersan, then for 18 under 
Eglon, then for 2v under Jabin, then for 7 under the Medianites, then 
for 18 under the Philistines and Ammonites, then for 40 under the 
Philistines, then for 70 under the Babylonians, &c. kc. could have no 
time of inclination to cultivate letters among the mass of the nation. 
What knowledge of letters they did possess, must havegbeen contined 
to their Priesthood, with whom alone, the sacred books were de- 
posited. 

But what is conclucive that the Dentateneh could not have been 
written by Muses, comprising as it does, a large volume, is, that there 
were only two modes of writing known to Moses : one by cutting the 
words in stone ; and the other by tracing them On soft mortar or plas- 
ter, which last method he expressly recommends to.the Jews Per- 
haps the tables of stone used on Mount Horeb, were also plaistered, 
for Moses wrote thereon the commandments in one morning, as ap- 
pears by the passage already cited. 

That he would recommend to his people the most convenient me- 
thod of writing then known, there can be no doubt. That method 1s 
thus detailed “thou (the people) shalt set up great stones and pluais- 
ter them with plaister, and thou shalt write upon them all the words 
of this Law. 27 Deut. 


To have written ali the didactic part of the Pentateuch either in 


) the one way or the other, would have been nearly impossible ; and 


when written, what building could containthis heap of stones or how 


) were they to be transported? The methods employed, preclude the 
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supposition of more than half-a dozen pages. When therefor. the 
Compiler of this collection, or his translator, makes Moses write the 
law in a book, lie conforms himself to the language and ideas of his own 
day, not of the days of Moses. The compiler, compiled it therefore 
wh« n books were in common use. 

There is no evidence of the Papyrus being used for writing in the 
time of Moses, nor fora long time after. Had it been used, he would 
not have recommended plaister or mortar spread upon the surface of 
a large stone. This is too evident to require further elucidation : but 
it may be observed, that when Esdras 9UU years afterwards, wished to 
re-write the Law from memory, after it had been burnt as he alledged, 
he made use of box wood and employed 5 Secretaries 40 days. Amidst 
these alterations, where shall we find the genuine Law of Moses? 

11 But, how would a book of Papyrus have kept for 800 years 
buried in dust and dirt, neglected and unknown? For if it had been 
carefully kept, it would have been known, resorted to, referred to, 
cited, read, copiec, extracted, reverenced. But we hear nothing of the 
book, of the Law, till first brought to light by Hilkiah, who took his 
own time to compose or compile it as might best suit his own pur. 
poses. 

Hence, as the priests of Baal and other Phenician deities interfered 
greatly with the interest and intinence of the Jewish priests of the 
Mosaic |.w, in the time of Amon and Manassah, the immediate pre- 
decessors of Josiah, and also at the commencement of Josial’s reign, 
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we can weil account for all the violent denunciations against the 
Israelites for ** going whoring after other gods :” and particularly the 
Jeremiad in 3° Deut. 48, &c. which with strange coincidences, Jere- 
miah himselt has adopted as descriptive of the incursions of the north 
ern Jeythe, 

These proofs might be extended satisfactorily to establish the ab- 
solute apocryphal character in point of historical credit, of the five 
books of Moses, as they are very improperly called. But 1 shall pro. 
ceed to accumulate a few more objections, that the question may be 
set at rest. 

12. Shaphan the scribe went to the King, and said Hilkiah the priest 
hath given me a book: no enquiry was made, no account was given, 
how or where Hilkiah found it, or on what authority he presumed it 
was written by Moses. “And Shaphan read it before the King.” 
Now I appeal to any person in the slightest degree conversant with 
Languages, whether any man coul! read off, or any other man under 
stand at once, a Book written 800 years before! The language and 
phraseology would necessarity be so altered by time, as to render it 
unintelligiple. [tis so with the Latin, French, English, of two or 3 
hundred years interval. Compare the language of the 12 tables with 
the code of Justiman. The Poesies de Clotilde, with the verses of 
Delisle: or even Chaucer with Dryden and Pope. The whole story 
shows manifest concert, between the High Priest Hilkiah, his pupil 
Josiah, the scribe Shaphan, the Prophetess Huldah, andthe prophet 
Jeremiah, Woo appears from 1 Jerem. to have been a relation! All 
meant to exasperate the people against the priests of Baal, and frighten 
them into obedience to the Priests of Muses. I beg of the unpreju- 
diced reader to peruse the account in 2 Kings chap, 22, and in 2 Chron. 
chap. 34 and 36. and he will be convinced that this is a fair conclu 
siob, manifestly resulting from the facts recounted. : 

Suppose any person of the present day were to produce a book of 
Laws written in the time of King Ethelbert, and promulgated by his 
authority, would not the learned world require, a full and particular 
account of the book and the discovery of it ; and undeniable evidences 
of its authenticity, before they would admit it ? 

But here is a book produced claiming to be the autograph of the 
great rational law-giver of the Jews—containing the only authentic 
history of the transactions of their ancestors—the only title to the na- 
ional possessions—the only justification of the rational incursions into 
the dominions of their neighbours—their only code of laws religious and 
civil—the only authority for the claims of the priesthood—a book that 
wught to have been periodically read to the people by their clergy 
appointed so to do—that ought to have been familiar to their learned 
men, and men of rank— produced for the first time after an interval of 
SUV years ty Hilkiab the Priest, who gives no other account of it, than, 
L found it!!! 

And is this the authority upon which we are required to believe, 
that the Pentateuch such as we have it, is the real composition of the 
Lawgiver Moses, penned under the Influence of divine inspiration, 
and which we are denounced, if we suspect as deficient, in historical 
wuthenticity, or scientific infallibility ! 

But other difficulties remain. 


43. It 1s a fact not disputed in the present day, that the Hebrew 
spoken by the tribe of Judah, was not the same with the Samaritan 
chalect used by the other tribes of {srael. This last was the language 
of the Canaanites or Phenicians, which continued in use in Samaria, 
trom the earliest times, and in which the Samaritan copy of the Pen- 
tateuch was written and is still extant. The language used by 
the tribe of Judah, after the captivity was contaminated with the 
Chaldee ; and written not in the Phenician, but in the Chaldee char- 
acter, still adopted: while the old Samaritan was the Phenician, or a 
dialect of the Phenician, There is still extant also, a Pentateuch in 
the Hebrew or Chaldee dialect. Now, the Samaritan being the old- 
est language, and the Chaldaic-Hebrew, a dialect gradually introdu 
ced among the Jews to its exclusion, it is more likely that the law ot 
Moses should be written in the older than in the later language. But 
the book of Hilkiah was not written in the Samaritan language, or 
character, which was held in great disrepute in Judah. It was writ 
ten ina dialect varying from the Samaritan, and in a character intr 
duced long after the time of Moses. 

14. But whatever might be the authority or the contents of the 
book produced by Hilkiah, it exists no more: it was burnt. 

Hilkiah produced this book about a dozen years before the Jews 
were carried into captivity to Babylon, by Nebuchadnezzar. 

After many years of Jewish captivity, Artaxerxes and Cyrus sen‘ 
Ezra, or Esdras, to settle again in Jerusalem, with the remnant that 
could be collected of the Jewish captives. An account of this return, 


is given in the book of Ezra, among the canonical books of the Bible , 
and « fuller and more particular account of the same transaction, i1 
the two books of Esdras in the Apocrypha. 
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Esdras gives the following information : 

2 Esdras, ch. 14. v.19. Then answered I, and said, 

Behold Lord, ft will go as thou hast commanded me, and reprove 
the people which are present ; but they which stall be born afterward 
who shall admonish them 2? Thus the world is set in darkness, and 
they that dwell therein are without light, 

For thy Law is burnt: therefore no man knowetb the things that are 
done of thee, or the works that shall begin. 

But if l have found grace before thee, send thy | Ghost into 
me, and I shall write all that hath been done in the world, since the 
beginning, which were written in thy Law; that men may find thy 
path, and that they which will live in the latter days, may live. 

And he answered me saying, go thy way, gather the people togeth- 
er, and say unto them, tnat they seek thee not for 40 days 

But look, thou prepare thee, many box trees; and take with thee 
Ssrea, Dabria, Jelemia, Ecanus, and Aziel, these five which are ready 
to write swiftly. 

V. 42. So these five men sat 4o days, and at night they ate bread. 

V.43 As for me I spake in the day, and held not my tongue at night. 

V. 44. In 40 «lays they wrote 204 vooks: of these, Esdras was di- 
rected to publish openly, all but the seventy last books; which he 
was to deliver only to such as be wise among the people: and he did 
so. This is the last passage that relates to the subject. 

So that the history of the Law of Moses as contained in the Bible, 
informs us, 

Ist. That Moses wrote no long composition : none that would occu- 
py more than a day to read or to write. 

2d. That what he did write, was either cut upon two tables ofstone, 
or traced in plaister while it was soft; for he would naturally prefer 
that mode of writing, which he chose to recommend to others as the 
most convenient. 

3rd. That we have no account of these books of Moses in any par! 
of the Bible, from the time of their original composition, till the Pftest 
Hilkiah said that he had found them. What Hilkiah found, or what 
he composed, whether it was in any respect the same as thé ancien! 
or modern Pentateuch, no one can tell ; for it does not appear that it 
was ever published, and no trace of it remains, : 

4th. A few years after Hilkiah ee this, his edition of the 
Law of Moses, the Jews were carried into captivity, where they had 
no means of becoming acquainted with the Law, or of observing it : 
Indeed, either during the invasion of the Babylonians, or during this 
captivity, the Book of the Law was burnt; and no copy of it remam 
ed: and Ezra, or Esdras, was obliged to dictate from memory, the 
whole history of the world from the beginning, as well as the history 
and law of the Jewish nation. Except this book so dictated by Es- 
dras, we know of no other that relates to this question : and he there- 
fore was the probable author uf the present Pentateuch, so far as his- 
tory throws any light on the question. I say, the probable author, 
because there is nothing like certainty attached to any part of the his- 
torical testimony relating to the books called the Pentateuch. All 
that is certain about them, is, that they are not original; but when or 
by whom written, depends upon no certain evidence. The following 
considerations also induce me to regard Esdras as the author of them. 

Because, no book of the Law existed when he undertook to com 
pose one from recollection: the book that did exist was burnt, 

Because, as Es:lras suggested, the Pentateuch begins with a history 
of the world from the creation. 

Because, the book of the Law compiled by Ezra, or Esdras, took 
him seven days to read to the people, 8 Nehem. 18 which agrees 
with the size of the present Pentateuch. 

Because, the account of the creation is manifestly a Chaldee tradi- 
tion, tacked to the Jewish history, without any connection with 
it. Chaldee, from speaking of God in the plural, Elohim, Gods. Chal- 
dee, because it agrees with the Phenician and Chaldee writers as cit- 
ed by Josephus, Alexander Polyhistor, and Eusebius. Chaldee, be- 
cause Ezra or Esdras who was educated if not born in Babylon during 
the Captivity, would derive all his knowledge from the Chaldee wri. 
ters of repute in his day. Chaldee, because it is manifestly no part of 
the Jewish history or tradition. Moses would never have used the ex- 
pression Elohim, the Gods. Chuldee, also because the Jews during 
their captivity, those who attended to Literature at all, would be con. 
versant in the Chaldee Literature, and the Chaldee traditionary Cos- 
mogony, would be fashionable in the time of Esdras — 

1am aware that to these objections, three replies will be made : 
perhaps many more. 

Tt will be said, that all these are old objections that have been often 
and long ago refuted. 

To this I answer, it is not true. They have never been refuted, 
and cannot be refuted by fair argument. The hardihood of assertion 





Tt will be said, the contradictory passages are interpolations. To 
this I answer, they are incorporated with the rest of the books: they 
are founded un the same evidence; they appear as parts of one 
whole : there is no mark but the forgetfulness that dictated them, by 
which they are to be disunguished from the rest of the works where- 
in they are found, 

Such an objection will prevent all examination of the authenticity 
of testimony or evidence, from the contradictions or inconsistencies 
it may contain, 

Those who tell us these are interpolations, should inform us when 
they took place, how, by whom, and for what purpose. ‘The passa- 
ges objected to, are no more than reasonable explanations of the text, 
if written as [I presume they were, by some author long after the 
date of the original transactions, 

It will be said: that the book of Esdras, is an apocryphal book. 
To this I answer, there is no known criterion of the boeks calied 
apocryphal: every ancient ecclesiastical author, and every grea! divi- 
sion of Cliristians, have different notions of books canonical, and 
books apocryphal. There was no proposal of a Christian canon ull 
Melito, Bp. of Sardis, in the year 170: nor any canon settled on ec- 
clesiastical authority, till the council of Sardis in 465, P. C, 

Further, the book of Es:irvs is considered as canonical by the Greek 
church ; who are just as competent judges, as any other church, 
Further, it is of more authority than the book of Ezra: the book 
of Ezra is canonical: the book of Nehemiah is canonical: both of 
these books giv~ an account of the same transactions that Edras does: 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, are quite contradictory ; each be- 
ing the hero of his own story, and the prime agent in the transactions 
narrated, and hardly making mention of the other. So that, though 
both be canonical, it is impossible that both should be true. The 
reader can compare them in an hour’s time. Esdras gives an account 
of the same transactions, with fewer contradictions : he is therefore 
more worthy of credit than either. The common opinion is, that 
Esdras and Ezra are the same persons. 

As to Nehemiah the Tirshitha as he calls himself, he could not 
have been the author of the book ascribed to him as it now appears, 
for in 12 Nehem. 22 he mentions Jaddua the priest, and Darius the 
Persian (Darius Codo mannus) who did not flourish in the world for 
100 years afterwards. 

Mr. Jones in his account of the canon of the holy scriptures, lays 


down the following criteria or tests, by which we may determine 
whether vuwhes asc epecryphal orepur awus or not, vie. 


That book is apocryphal, which contains any contradictions. 

Or, any histories contrary to those known to be true. 

Or, any doctrines contrary to those known to be true. 

Or, relations ludicrous, trifling, fabulous, or silly. 

Or, which mentions facts that occurred later than the time of the 
author to whom it is ascribed. 

Or, whose style is manifestly different from the known style of its 
supposed author. 

Or, which is written in an idiom or dialect different from that of the 
author to whom it is ascribed, or different trom the idiom of his 
country. 

Or, that manifests a disposition different from the known disposi- 
tion of the supposed author 

Or, which for the most part is transcribed from some other author. 

To all this I accede, but I fear, if all these tests of authenticity 
should be adopted and insisted on, we shall have dreadful havoc made 
in the canonical authority of many books, that now pass through the 
world with a very orthodox character. I might use many of these 
criteria in the present controversy ; but I want to intermeddle no fur- 
ther than to secure the cause of truth from unfair and unfounded de- 
nunciation. 

The cosmogony attributed to Moses, I regard as the traditionary 
account of the Chaldee sages: containing some absurdities too mani- 
fest to require exposition or refutation; st the same time, as an ac- 
count, agreeing in many points also, with the best observed facts of 
modern science. 

a 


GOVERNOR BELL AND THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 

Wuo expects truth, candour, or political honesty from 
the London Courier, in relation to the acts of the Minis- 
try ? Who expects that a pensioner will not praise and de- 
fend his master, however profligate ? If we hire a man to 
do an unclean piece of work for a high price, we expect 
to see it performed. If the Dukes, or Patricians establish 





applied to them, would astonish any unprejudiced reader, not ac- 
guainted with the clerical mode of treating these subjects. 


a Gazette, to create and support an Aristocracy, we expect 
to see the National Editor work in his “ vocation.” If 
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the National Intelligencer defends Monroe’s Administra- 
tion, from the charge of corruption, imbecility, and dis- 
honour, can we therefore be surprised, or look for veraci- 
ty in so rotten and mercenary a defence? 

Governor Bell of New-Hampshire, in his message to the 
Legislature, has thought proper, in a spirit of public vir- 
tue which the purest Patriotism, and most exalted and ens 
larged views, could alone dictate, to arraign the Adminis- 
tration of Mr. Monroe, of the most gross and pertinacious 
corruption, which resists every attempt at purgation, by 
to use his own words, * a combinadion, of an indirect kind 
at jeast, among those who are employed in, or by the go- 
vernment, fo ufford each other a mutual support against 
the correction of abuses ; or the introduction or preserva- 
tion of those principles of economy in the public concerns, 
which the interests of the people require. At times this 
is so obvious, that they are seen to possess the effrontery 
to endeavour to influence public opinion, by boldly affect- 
ing to hold up to scorn every measure, having for its ob- 
ject the correction of a wasteful misuse of the public re- 
sources, as unbecoming National dignity ; as if it were 
possible, that read national dignity and respectability could 
acknowledge any connection with profusion and extrava- 
gance.”” 

This is part of the message of Governor Bell which has 


excited the ire of the National Courier at the Court of 


Washington! Messrs. Gales and Seaton, the Defenders 
of the Faith, Patriotism, and talents of Monroe’s Admin- 
istration. 

To have a sufficient view of the whole scene, the reader 
must be apprised, that Governar Rell cunhsequently to wri 
ting the above obnoxious message, was chosen a Senator 
to Congress !—This was indeed alarming to the political 
stvo/e boys at Washington, who are pensioned to keep the 
doors clean, and black and polish the official shoes of the 
administration.—The Corruptionists stared with amaze- 
ment and terror. What! a Governor, the popular Repre- 
sentative of New-Hampshire, and having such an opinion 
of the depravity of Monroe’s administration, to come to 
the Senate, a professed and avowed opponent! It was too 
bad! We must proscribe, or seduce him, says the stable 
boy of t e Augean kennel. And accordingly, behold the 
intimidations used, on the one hand to terrify him, and the 
gentle dissuasives on the other, to draw him from his pur- 
pose to a coalition! Allure him by gentleness, or terrify 
him by proscription, says Mr. Monroe. Give him apolo- 
gies for his apostacy, should he prove willing to come 
over to corruption '—All this has been indeed, done by 
the Intelligencer, but we hope done in vain. It is insult- 
ing to the dullest understanding to read the wretched pro- 
babilities of Governor Bell being imposed upon by two or 
three obscene journals. That it is a direct insult to Gov- 
ernor Bell, he will not be insensible. As to the supposi- 
tion, that his accusations against the general administration 
proceed from ignorance, we must confess the audacily 
and impudence of this allegation, is altogether beyond all 
expectations, (and they were great enough, God knows !) 
which we had reasonably formed from prior examples, of 
their total want of respect, for the highest Executive Func- 
tionaries of the States, as well as the Senators and Repre- 


| sentatives in Congress, when they impeach the wisdom of 


Mr. Monroe’s governmeit. It is only necessary that the 


_ highest and most venerated personage in the country, should 





dare to question the infallibility of the master of these 
wretched sycophants, in order to be proscribed, denounc 
ed, and insulted. 

We shall watch the progress and catastrophe of this act 
of proscription and attempt at seduction, in the servile and 
prostituted agents of governments. Senator Bell’s E/ec- 
tion has been marked ; the words of his message set down 
in a note book at Washington ; the time of his taking his 
departure from home the ensuing session will also 6e mark 
ed; he will be watched from the stage to his lodgings. 
from his lodgings 'o the Senate, and no doubt will be vi- 
sited by those who will soon convince him of his errors : 
or finding him refractory and stubborn, they will proceed to 
Randolphize him, and open the sluices of Newspaper filth 
to deluge his reputation, and mortify his feelings. But let 
Governor Bell, and all others so situated, remember that a 
Cato in Utica, is far more noble and godlike, than a Cx 
sar in Rome. 

— 
LITERARY. 
A PEEP AT THE ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

Upon entering, our attention was first arrested by » 
brilliant and sublime display of the genius of David— 
Buonaparte crossing the Alps. All the stupendous pow- 
er of the pencil, when assisted by a towering and torrid 
imagination, here burst upon us. I disdained to examine 
it technically, or to estimate its merits by the rules of art. 
The impression it made was too felicitous, too great, to 
be hazarded by cold analysis. We left it for a half hour, 
only to return to it with renewed curiosity, and increased 
appetite, and gazed upon it with warmer rapture and ad 
miration, till it became almost impossible to take the eye 
from its rivetted position. 

A host of miniatures, portraits, busts, game pieces, scrip 
ture pieces, and other minor attractions, were hastily sur- 
veyed, for the superior interest excited by the passage of 
the Delaware, previous ‘o the battle of Trenton, by the 
great and good father of our country. The associations it 
called up, mingled with the recollections of our Revolu- 
tionary struggles, were grateful and dear to the heart; the 
theme was a proud one, and we /fe/t equal to a Roman or 
a Greek, while contemplating the glorious image of the 
great Founder of an Empire. standing unmoved at the ve- 
ry crisis of his Fate, and while dismay shook every nerve, 
making a last effort to preserve expiring Liberty. 

* But what portrait is that, cried a little gentleman in 
black,”’ addressing Mr. T—? . 

* That, sir, is Mr. Calhoun !”’ 

‘** Impossible, cried the little man! Not Mr. Calhoun, 
the Secretary at War! Not the young lawyer, who is 
scrambling over the shoulders of all our illustrious states- 
men, to steal the fruit, which is the reward only of tried 
patriotism, long services, and sterling wisdom.”’ 

‘* The same, sir !”’ 

*‘T cannot think it, possible!—So young—so browsy— 
so vulgar—so horridly insignificant !—Mr. Calhoun, in- 
deed !—Why, where is the expression of sagacity, the 
quick glancing eye, the beam of intelligence, the stamp 
and seal of Genius—the ineflable indication of a lofty and 
sublime intellect ?—Alas! none are to be found there. All 
is flat, dead, and unmeaning, where | expected to behold 





Jove himself—the man described by the great Dramatir 
Bard—with whom we might have exclaimed 
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See what a grace was seated on his brow ; 
Hyperion’s curls; the front of Jove himself; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 
A station like the Herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form, indeed, 

Where every God did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of aman.— 


But I was not prepared for the contrast of this picture.’ 
i did not expect to see this mi/dew’d ear, this flat and un- 
seemly moor. If the mind beam forth in the countenance, 
Mr. Calhoun is no¢ that man of talents he is represented 
—his station has wrought him up an artificial fame to 
sustain him in it—Alas! happy Lavator ! fortunate and 
thrice happy Gall! blessed Spurszeim! What have ye 
escaped by not beholding this illustrious chief!” 

The little man seemed lost in ecstacy and wonder, when 
{ roused him by the question— 

** Do you not think he looks as if made to be our Pres- 
ident ?” 

** Sir—Do you mean to insalt me, answered the little 
gentleman; by asking so preposterous a question ?—Sir ! 
{ think him made for what he always should have been, a 
pettifogging attorney.” 

** Excuse me, sir! 
thing.” 

*“ Why yes, upon a nearer scrutiny, said he, I can dis- 
eern an ignoble vanity, a spirit for low intrigue, and a dissem- 
bling humour.’’—I saw he was incorrigible upon the sub- 
ject of this effigies of a Candidate for the Presidency, 
and therefore turned the conversation, by asking who was 
represented by that portrait.” 

“ That, said the little man in black, I can divine by une 
glance to be a Portuguese Jesuit. You observe how sal- 
low his complexion is; remark the wrinkles above his 
eyes; and their expression of a secret working of the soul, 
never divulged ;—look at his deadly and eadaverous skin, 
screwed up into an expression, which inflicts horrible pangs 
upon the nerve of every beholder! It must be a Portu- 
guese Jesuit.” 

** No, it is the likeness of a Printer,” said another. 

“No, sir, I know it to be a currier.”’ 

** You are both wrong, gentlemen, he is a Newspaper 
Editor.” 

“Ah! a public character, ejaculated the little man in 
black. Very important indeed !—You should have a na- 
tional gallery of Editors. The portraits of all the Editors 
of Newspapers throughout the United States. Very Re- 
publican truly! This is making a fine use of the Fine Arts. 
They must succeed on these terms. Nothing like taste !” 

We now came to a full length Miniature Portrait of a 
Lady, in a sitting posture, reclining sideways against the 


His countenance expresses some- 


back of alounge. We all stopped, as if struck by a charm. | 


The ineffable and divine beauty of the countenance; the 
mild, laughing, yet animated eye, fraught with seductive 
fire. The harmony of the countenance, and the placid, 
dimpling, and delicate features! The voluptuous and Ve- 
nus-like form, so perfect, chaste, and beautiful! She seem- 
ed to move and smile as we gazed upon her. It was en- 


chanting. Art exceeded nature, for here was no end to 
the illusion; no change of scene to break the spell, that 
bound you in the rapturous and never tiring gaze. 

A model of St. Stephens’ Church struck us by its per- 
fect symmetry, beauty, and taste, by that inimitable artist 
Strickland ; whose spleadid genius is creating a new era 


———— ~~ 





in American Architecture, and establishing an eternal fame 
upon the ever-enduring principles of pure and classical 
taste. The style is Gothic; so appropriate to an edifice 
designed for the solemn rites of religious adoration. 

We again made the circle of the saloon, and returned te 
our first position, near the portraits.—Mr. Bagot, the Eng. 
lish Minister, is a splendid and beautiful face. 1 could have 
wished he had been an American. The little man in black 
was of the same opinion, and pointing to the portrait ot 
the Portuguese Jesuit, exclaimed, “* what a contrast? ’tis 
painful to behold it !” 

“This, said he, pointing to an ill-executed half length 
portrait, was intended for the Great Statesman, on whom 
the American people are resting all their hopes. I mean 
De Witt Clinton. But it is no iikeness. The exhibition 
of such caricatures should not be permitted.”’ 

4 winter scene, by a young artist, who had been bred 
a mechanic, attracted much notice. It is here, said 1, 
where a young man of genius and taste, is without the 
force of family connexions, and rich friends, that the pué- 


our and reward, the unassisted energy of native enterprize 
and talent.—The portrait of Dr. Pi/more also drew atten- 
tion for its excellence; done by a youthful artist of the 
same description, who promises to rise to eminence from 
the unassisted force of original genius. 

But we only had time for a peep, with a promise made 
to ourselves, of returning speedily to renew the impres- 
sions of pleasure, which our first visit to this rich store- 
house of art had made. Before we left it, however, we 
hed-time to admire the dead_game and landscape piece, be- 
longing to Mr. Perkins of Boston, whose liberality of 
conduct, is only equailed by the goodness of his taste. 
Each hair and feature of the animals seemed alive and in mo- 
tion. Itisa beautiful and transcendant painting of the kind. 
Well, but where is your technical lore, cries the cri- 
tic? —Where is your Contour, your Chiaro-scuro, your 
Pastici— Grace—Manner—Group—and all the terms oi 
art, the use of which distinguishes a connoisseur in the 
arts, a man of taste, and a polite scholar? 

You shall have them in my next essay. gentl® Mr. Cri- 
tic, if you desire it, and are fond of the cant of criticism 
I will begin with a laboured exordium, and end with an 
eloquent peroration ; marking the distinct epochas, of that 
barbarity, which neglects the cultivation of the finer arts; 
of that luxury and sensual refinement, which banishes and 
proscribes them ; and of the benignant prevalence of thos« 
milder virtues and benevolent dispositions, which cherish- 





potent engine of philosophy. 





\the civilized. 


rest of all intellectual pleasures. 
tends to soften and mollify the passions, to enlarge the un- 
| derstanding, sweeten the temper, improve the taste, and 
lead us through the most fragrant of fancy’s paths, to 2 
knowledge to the most salutary truths. 

N. B. The portrait of the writer of ¢his peep is not in 
the Academy, and he therefore advises no person to g° 
there—for he cannot be seen. 
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lic should throng with emulative patronage, proud to hon- f 





es and promotes them, as the auxiliary of goodness, and af 
Painting is a universal lan-y 
guage, appealing at once to reason, to faney and to pas 
sion ;—1intelligible equally to all nations; and as much anf 
instrument of thought to the dumb as to the savage and tof 
It brings all mankind together in harmony} 
of intellect, and unity of purpose within a circle of the pu-/ 
Its cultivation and study} 
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